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1 UNIVERSITY OF LLLINOSS 

Having been a teacher of English for only a few years, I 
have not yet become philosophical about helping lame dogs 
over stiles. There are too many stiles and one sees too many 
lame dogs. I envy the young woman who wrote about “A 
Christmas Interlude” in the Hnglish Journal of December, 
1921. She gave up the possibility of having a clear desk and 
a free holiday between December 20 and January 1, in order 
to aid the coach of a civic pageant. In spite of the tag-ends 
of real labor waiting for her she could go through the per- 
formance cheerily, ending with the triumphant exclamation, 
“Tt has been good fun.” Perhaps I could appreciate extra- 
curricular activities if they were but interludes. Unfortu- 
nately, they are ever with us, and they are not good fun. 

In describing the situation as I have found it, I am not 
trying to condemn the system or to belittle my superior offi- 
cers. It is my desire simply to throw a verbal spot-light on 
one type of extra-curricular activity and to suggest changes 
which might reduce the glare to a softer radiance. 

Extra-curricular activities existed in our school ten years 
and more ago. They were organized then by teachers devoted 
to the ideal of training girls for a worthy use of leisure. 
Those early clubs were a free-will blending of everybody’s 
time and thought. There was no compulsion about member- 
ship and very little about contribution to the program. Mem- 
ories of participation in a debating club, a German club, and 
a road club tell me that those of us who politely solicited 
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membership in our student days were always present at meet- 
ings and that very few of us shirked responsibility. The 
personality of teachers vitally interested in creating with us 
wholesome good times, teachers who were not compelled to 
have clubs, furnished us with ideals of achievement. 

Disruptive forces arose. There was and is the unpardon- 
able platoon system. A school built for four hundred pupils 
began to house seven hundred, eight hundred, nine hundred. 
A corporation opened in the town six cinema theatres. The 
war brought knitting and bandage rolling, Red Cross drives, 
and Thrift Stamp sales. Stable teachers suddenly took their 
socializing influences to another field of endeavor. The young 
college graduates who came in had little vital interest in 
blending and identifying their lives, permanently, with the 
social and intellectual progress of our school. The clubs died. 

They were revived in September, 1923, under the name oi 
Extra-Curricular Activities, a pretentious title borrowed from 
the summer schools of education. The old freedom was sup- 
planted by rigidity. On each pupil’s roster of classes for a 
given week appeared two consecutive periods labelled #. C. 
in bold, red ink: EL. C.—Miss Jones, or FE. C_—Miss Smith. 
Twenty faculty names accompanied the sum total of nine 
hundred seventy-three H. C.’s. 

At first no one knew what the magical H. C. activity might 
be, not even the sponsors who were the heads of the depart- 
ments of English and mathematics. Before the teachers’ 
names were entered on the pupils’ rosters twenty teachers of 
a faculty of thirty-six met in solemn conclave and drafted 
a list of about sixteen types of activity. While the whole 
group felt that they might be able to introduce those sixteen, 
individually they looked with favor upon one or two types 
and wondered what they should do if clubs outside their range - 
of interests should happen to be assigned to them. Since the 
extra-curricular activities were to be part of their regular 
programs of thirty-eight class hours per week, they knew 
that preferences might not figure prominently in the assign- 
ment of clubs. There seemed to be nothing to do but to pray 
to the gods of academe. 

Then the children met by classes, heard members of the 
faculty describe the glamorous possibilities of each club, and 
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instantly judged, from the data presented for their consid- 
eration, what would be their choice of clubs. Afterwards, all 
went home and discussed what the frenzied project meant. 
For the most part they summarized it as a method of keeping 
them in school two hours more than previous rules required. 
As far as enthusiastic anticipation was concerned, those class 
meetings were a total loss. 

The free periods of the teachers, the free periods of the 
pupils, choices of the teachers, choices of the pupils, were 
juggled for a Week. Out of the melée were evolved sufficient 
signs of extra-curricular activity to justify a newspaper col- 
’ umn or two. The citizens thought the high school was coming 
to life. When the clubs met for organization, it was pathetic 
to discover that approximately fifteen out of a group of thirty 
pupils were injudiciously placed. This was due to the 
pressure of fitting wedges neatly into a program. Girls desir- 
ing dramatics were to hike; girls desiring hiking were in 
Latin clubs; girls yearning for knowledge of musical appre- 
ciation were penned in Junior Chambers of Commerce. 

For the teachers poor adjustments were as prevalent. The 
English Department was represented by 100 per cent of its 
members in the group of extra-curricular teachers. The clubs 
assigned to them included the following: travel and art, 
camera, hiking, Latin, dramatic, musical appreciation, scrib- 
bler’s, short story. Each teacher had at least one club in 
which she was really interested. The others were obligations 
to be met, and they were met with that fatal exactness which 
only a lady, fulfilling an obnoxious duty, can assume. 

The clubs were reorganized at the end of the winter’s term. 
The pupils had orientated themselves in club theory by that 
time so that their only comment on changing was: ‘“Who’s 
your new club teacher?—She ought not be so bad.” When 
June came, the majority of young people had acquired some 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, the ability to select 
and pay for gifts acceptable to the school, miscellaneous mem- 
ories of oases of frivolity, much publicity in the local papers, 
and a thorough contempt for compulsory clubs. 

Because I fear that the contempt will be carried over by 
many of them into the broader life of the community, I wish 
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to link past and future in discussing the extra-curricular 
activities. 


II 


Turning from pupils to teachers, I have some interesting 
gleanings from members of the department of English with 
regard to their experiences of last year. The head of the 
department is the only angel in disguise in the group. For 
twenty years she has been the general manager of Year Book 
activities, senior plays, essay contests, graduation programs, 
charity drives, vocational guidance, general publicity, etc.. 
until a little thing like clubs cannot ruin her disposition. 
She is very wise. The rest of us are more chary with our 
vitality and place a higher valuation on our manifest des- 
tinies. Above all, we are not willing to be the ever-reliable 
source of miscellaneous aid for all of our little universe. 

The teachers drafted for extra-curricular work dug deep, 
last year, into our minds and hearts. They assumed, with 
flattering frequency, that we knew a little about everything. 
For instance, it proved to be our duty to furnish on demand 
information about every type of magazine on the list of 
American and foreign publications. Questions like the fol- 
lowing assaulted us daily: 

Where can we get some pictures for our English travel 
tour? Who have written interesting things about Bagdad? 
Do tell us what’s the matter with these photographs. Will 
you mention a couple of good stories to read at our club party 
this afternoon? I must find out something about Jane Cowl; 
where shall I look? If we take the car to Stony Creek, how 
can we get to MacKnight’s Gap? Find me some ballads to 
use in dramatic club. Have you any old year books and 
college papers at home I might use? I’d like a nice, jolly play 
with about fifteen female characters. Have you a volume of 
parliamentary rules? Will you read over my club reports 
before I hand them to the office? What are some good debate 
topics ? 

We went over our clipping files, our pamphlets, our volumes 
of plays, our assortment of pictures, our old Geographics, 
Mentors, volumes of Asia, etc.; our mental store of legend 
and verse. We did it endlessly, with pseudo-geniality, partly 
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through fear of impeachment of our department’s efficiency 
should we fail to co-operate, partly because we try to accept 
the current tradition that the department of English is the 
source of balm for every woe. Meanwhile, our own clubs as- 
sembled with harrowing regularity. 

Through the first semester I hiked frequently from two to 
four or four-thirty in the afternoon, sometimes rushing back 
to town for a belated department or faculty meeting. On 
three days of the week this method of spending a valuable 
afternoon prevailed. On other days I met with refractory 
program committees who wished heartily to be somewhere 
else. During the second semester life was enlivened by two 
dramatic and two hiking clubs. The lessening of the number 
of the latter was a blessing. I may be a good hiker, but I 
am not a good consumer of half-toasted “wieners.” As for 
the dramatic clubs, fifty per cent of the members came from 
organizations devoted to histrionic effort in which the ad- 
viser’s idea of an afternoon’s enjoyment had been A Tooner- 
ville Prank, with local embellishments. 

May I be forgiven if, after six hours of regular classroom 
and monitor work each day, I did not welcome the handling 
of these groups? Poor children, their resourcefulness had 
never been developed, and, like the obscure jelly-fish who 
drifted from the Caribbean north with the Gulf Stream, for 
them the process of adaptation to new environment was ultra- 
painful. They could not understand why I would not pump 
into them air and food. Club periods were prone to be gasp- 
ing efforts for survival. I longed to be a jelly-fish as much 
as they. 

The other members of my department shared my growing 
pains. Several became fine crustaceans. Now, if anyone 
mentions individual teaching programs for next year, they 
moan the one word, Clubs! and become inarticulate and wild- 
eyed. I feel like pounding the table and vociferating, “It 
shall not be.” Instead, I shall simply mention some ideals 
which the agonies of club infancy have developed in faculty 
minds. 

III 


Extra-curricular activities should be a privilege, not an 
obligation, for the student. Each department should offer 
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to students on the accredited list certain hours of joint ad+ 
venturing complementary to the regular subjects... These. 
accredited students; achieving an average grade well. above 
passing in all of their studies, should be per to, enroll 
in more than one club so long as their regular preparation 
is not neglected: As soon as their classroom records fall,. they 
should be dropped from clubs. -If this rule, can prevail. in: 
athletic enterprises for boys, it can be applied to photographic 
developing and printing for girls.. No fraction of a unit of 
credit toward graduation should be given for faithful sharing 
of responsibility in club activities. Rotarians do not have 
their tax-rates lowered because they are Rotarians, although 
they may be granted the freedom of the city wherever they 
go abroad. 

Clubs should not be forced to give assembly programs. It 
is absurd for a teacher’s mail to contain such an, official memo- 
randum as this: Assembly program, Miss B——’s dramatic 
‘club, May 21, the tenth period. Instead, optional club activi- 
ties should be motivated so that pupils would request: the use 
of the auditorium and invite other pupils to be: present for 
a program devised by them. What fun it would be, then, to 
witness a stereopticon display of picturesque spots in the sur- 
rounding countryside, when the pictures had been photo- 
graphed, printed, and verbally amplified by the students! 
Pride of achievement must figure largely in club energies 
or their significance will be lost. 

The necessity for linking clubs with departalcnte is vital. 
The department of English should open the fields of Play 
Reading and Presentation, Staging—Indoors and Outdoors, 
Reading and Writing of Modern Verse and Story (where 
these fields are cheated by the regular schedule), Better Eng- 
lish, Story-telling, Public Speaking, the Book Club, the lure 
of the Scrapbook. Only those instructors in the department 
who possess a combination of rosy theory and iron experience, 
or who yearn for the latter, and who possess a sense of humor, 
resourcefulness, and modesty should be accepted for extra- 
curricular leadership. For the others there is always plenty | 
of semi-secretarial labor. 

I have mentioned merely a minimum of theoretical service 
for the department of English. The nature of clubs offered 
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by any department must, of course, vary from semester to 
semester. It might well be determined by topics of interest 
arising in regular classroom procedure which seem worth 
carrying across into-the field of optional endeavor. I cau 
conceive easily of classes, reading the Sketch Book, whose 
more alert members would build up a club, devoted perhaps 
for a period of ten meetings to seeking out and assembling 
legends and superstitions of the community in which the 
pupils live. The more alert might thus stir up the less alert. 
The results of Such a project should be made generally avail- 
able in the school. This is merely a case in point; not all 
clubs need be so serious. However, if I know my own com- 
munity at all, I suspect that legend-hunting might become a 
most engrossing diversion. 

The teacher who is the potential organizer of any au 
need not be absolutely limited to the clubs formed by her 
department. If we were to organize a group of non-college 
students to study our contemporary poetry, the instructor in 
General Science would make an excellent leader. - Similarly, 
our teacher of tenth-year English would furnish a superb and 
practical adviser for a musical club. The first young woman 
should not be limited to photography nor the latter to drama. 
It is an incontrovertible precept that individual tastes and 
abilities must be consulted if the extra-curricular project is 
to be a happy one. 


IV 


There is the question of pumping the English department. 
_I am inclined to feel that the idea of using that department 
as the source of all things good and beautiful, exhibits, on the 
part of other teachers, general mental laziness and a lack of 
ability to use a library. I should deny no one access to the 
files of material which the English department builds up. 
But there is no reason of courtesy or business which obligates 
the teacher of English to apportion time in her own routine 
for hunting items desired by her co-workers. If the ques- 
tion is one of mutual aid, all the normal, unwritten laws 
of give-and-take will, of course, prevail. 

The English department should be willing to assume one 
duty, and should demand the prerogative of assuming it, 
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in connection with the routine of extra-curricular activities. 
It should be willing and able to furnish to the club a few 
fundamental rules of organization, with regard to the elec- 
tion, duties and privileges of the executive personnel of a 
club, the duration, time and frequency of meeting, mem- 
bership, and dues. It should train the girls, in regular 
composition class, to write intelligible and legible club re- 
ports for publicity purposes and should insist upon casting 
a censorial eye over material destined for the local press 
before it is handed to the newspaper reporter. For what 
the editor does with the material the English department 
must not be held responsible. 

In this bit of dogmatism I am sorry to admit to possess- 
ing a skeptical attitude relative to the literary capabilities 
of some members of other departments. All too frequently 
they have proved a case against themselves. Recall, if you 
can, phraseology that has been uncensored in laboratory 
notebooks or the trend of conversation in a faculty lunch- 
room, or the lucid explanations you have heard in faculty 
meetings. We do not, alas, all teach English. 

Extra-curricular activities should become the source of 
plenty of material for those school programs which meet 
the parental and public eye and ear. I refer to the annual 
school play, which might well become three one-act plays 
gleaned from the work of dramatic clubs. I am thinking 
of the school paper and annual, which might draw their 
material largely from story-tellers, scribblers, etc., and which 
might encourage clubs by racy editorial comment on club 
programs. Even the Class Day program, if there is one, 
might well honor innocently funny stunts of club hours by 
according them a place on the program. Repetition before 
the public of parts of good assembly programs furnished by 
clubs would be accepted by tolerant friends and family. Do 
you not share the feeling that school activities given before 
the public eye lose their force by putting on their Sunday 
clothes? Actually, our schools have no Sunday clothes and 
we should let our taxpayers see the schools with some of the 
neatly sewed patches on their everyday attire. Parents really 
want what they need: glimpses of the glorv of our struggles 
from day to day. 
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The teachers of English should be given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to listen-in on everybody’s club activities in order to 
appraise programs as possibilities for public presentation. 
This would save much duplication of effort in the periods 
of stress each year. Student program committees should 
visit clubs other than their own. It is worth while to borrow 
ideas. 

I must admit to being not particularly concerned about 
the submerged thirteen per cent., or more, of our student 
body. It is a cold-hearted attitude, but I cannot help but 
_ feel that we have been too prone, in the past, to hide stupid- 
ity with frills. I advocate sincerely a little more rigidity 
in our treatment of those who just get-by, such as exclusion 
from special privileges often gives. 

Naturally, I have here propounded nothing. It has been 
my aim to advance fond hopes which I believe to be prac- 
ticable when applied to problems of extra-curricular activity. 
When one forms clear ideals any battle is nearly won, 
though the period of noontide heat in our day of conquest 
may actually lengthen into years. 


ENGLISH FOR ADVANCED FOREIGNERS 
HAZEL E. FOSGATE 
American International College, Springfield, Mass. 

As the foreigner grows beyond the beginner’s stage in lis 
learning of English, he discovers pu-zles the existence of 
which the average Yankee doesn’t suspect. Why have we 
upset the French idea of the use of “avoir” so that our “have” 
gives not definite past time, but vague or long-continued 
past time? How is one to know that “a red fine apple” and. 
“a round big moon” will sound wrong to ears that are ac- 
customed to “a fine red apple” and “a big round moon”? 
And above all, what is a poor Lithuanian or Pole or other 
Slav to do with the article when there is no such bugbear 
in his native language? Incidentally, what is the teacher 
to do, who bravely ventures forth without a textbook, rely- 
ing upon her own ingenuity, only to find that the language 
“just grew” like Topsy, and all the rules she can offer to 
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cover these difficulties can be blown over like a house of 
cards with the next question the alert student asks?. 

To the teacher of adventurous mind, unafraid of admit- 
ting mistakes and ready daily to formulate new experiments, 
there is a charm about the task. Especially charming is it. 
when the class -offered for experimentation is composed of 
men and women who are graduates of Huropean gymnasia 
and several of whom have had work at foreign’ universities 
as well. Let me introduce you to such a group at the Ameri- 
can International College. One member is an Italian from 
the University of Naples, the holder of the title “professor” 
by virtue of his Normal School diploma, though his active 
service as an officer in the Italian army prevented his actually 
entering the profession; one, a Swiss girl with both French 
and German at her command; one, a Pole with a year of 
Normal School and one of Business School behind her in 
Poland; and three, Russians of the exile type of whom Ells- 
worth Huntington so feelingly speaks: in his article, The 
Suicide of Russia, in the February Scribner’s. One of these, 
a University of Moscow man, and an ex-officer in the Czar’s 
army, had adventures enough in his escape from the Bolshe- 
viki to offer him subjects to last through several English 
courses. 

Imagine studying literature with such a group! After 
a lecture on the Renaissance as it affected English literature, 
we discussed its effect upon the other literatures known to 
the class. The Italian told of Petrarch; the Swiss girl glowed 
with pride to show that the best German writers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were Swiss—Halb Suter 
and Veit Weber. Then I, in the smug complacency of 
course in “Kuropean” medieval history which concerned it- 
self with western Europe only, turned confidently to the 
Russians for further confirmation of the great effect of the 
rebirth of Greek and Latin culture. “Oh,” said they, “we 
had been affected by Greek culture long before that, through 
our connection with the Greek church. At this time, Russia 
was overrun by the Tartars, and our literature was practi- 
cally wiped out from the thirteenth through the fifteenth 
centuries. The Renaissance affected us only indirectly 
through our imitation of French models in the late seven- 
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teenth and early eighteenth century.”.. Poland, too,. reported 
a similar indirect influence, in the sixteenth century. : 

When we reached Shakespeare’s day in our. study of Eng- 
lish literature, we found that every member of the class knew 
Shakespeare in translation.. In fact one Russian said, that 
our English idol was too popular. in Moscow, for “one-third 
of the time of the theatre” has been. devoted to him, - The 
discussion after the lecture dealt with: conditions favorable 
to a. Golden Age of literature. The-countryman of Dante 
and the co-lingtist of Goethe promptly upheld the statement 
that a period of peace and prosperity at home with oppor- 
tunity for adventure abroad is conducive to great literature. 
But there was strong remonstrance in the ranks of the Rus- 
sians, and the Polish girl as decidedly (though less excit- 
edly) demurred. The Golden periods of both, they said, not 
only appeared in the midst of political excitement but were 
dependent upon it. So another pet theory involving all the 
world in terms of the west had to be recognized as ques- 
tionable. . 

Lessons in comparative literature, though fascinating, are 
not, however, the chief subject of the course; but rather those 
very idiocyncrasies of the language with which we opened 
the subject. The use of the perfect tenses is reasonably easy 
to teach, because, having turned other-language usage right- 
about-face, we are satisfied to be consistent. But order is. 
an ogre of other parentage. 

“No, students, you must not reverse the normal order of 
subject-verb-object in a statement. English is an uninflected 
language, and we pay the penalty of having no distinctive 
case endings by having less variety in sentence order. You 
should reverse the normal order only in questions or in 
poetry.” 

“But here is a sentence which reads, ‘Seldom have I seen 
a more bewildered man.’ ” 

Suddenly overwhelmed by the realization that “hardly” 
and “not only” would have the same effect, you admit that 
the rule has an exception when the sentence begins with a 
suggested negative idea. More likly than not, however, you 
will, by the next mail, receive a letter which begins, “Many 
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a plan have I made and unmade in an attempt to 
You trust that the class won’t discover a similar sentence 
before it has perfected its use of normal order. 

These order difficulties crop out at ‘unexpected places. 
“In whole her life” has to be attended to, but merely makes 
way for “I will be in a minute back.” As to the adjective, 
a juggling of words has led me to the conclusion that we 
use the following order: number, quality, size, shape, age, 
color—e. g., two fine, big, square, new, red barns. I stand 
in constant expectation of exceptions. Have you, by any 
chance, thought of one already? 

The methods used in dealing with such a class have to be 
found by experimentation. Texts in English for foreigners 
are almost exclusively for beginners, and never reach the 
stage of polish to which the well-educated man aspires. 
Texts used in high schools attempt to teach rhetorical prin- 
ciples with which the university man has long been familiar 
in another language. A book like The Century Book of Se- 
lections, with its advanced technique and short selections, 
offers the foundation textbook. Here reading of authors of 
recognized merit, with consequent vocabulary extension, can 
be alternated with writing in imitation of their method 
on subjects of sufficient depth to satisfy the thinker. Par- 
ticularly in the early part of his course, the writer has to 
be warned against the long, involved sentence, translated 
directly from his own language, and to be urged to express 
his ideas in short, simple terms in separate sentences until 
familiarity with construction and idiom helps him to use 
more graceful and impressive methods of expression. 

There remains at least one other important method to 
discuss—memorizing. Its prevalence in European schools 
prevents even the mature student from questioning its value. 
It offers an opportunity for training in good pronunciation, 
and for vocabulary drill. I usually try to choose the selec- 
tion for its literary value and its thought, however, rather 
than for its vocabulary; and by emphasizing the relative im- 
portance of the new words to keep the student from direct- 
ing his attention unnecessarily to difficult or uncommon 
words. Such a poem is Emerson’s Days, shockingly full of 
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new words like “hypocritic,” “file,” “muffled,” “fillet,” and. 
(most unpedagogical of all) “pleached,” but delightful to 
the imaginative, thoughtful student. To confound any who 
remain still unconvinced of the wisdom of heretically dis- 
avowing the principles of pedagogy, I offer the following 
surprising result of the prosaic command, “Write sentences 
containing five words learned from this poem”—the work 
of a young Russian from the University of Kiev, who last 
September spoke scarcely any English: 


The clouds of the autumn sky 
Run in endless files, 

Like ghostly shadows 

From out the after life, 

Muffled in ragged clothes. 

Whence and whither do they run? 
From whom or from what? 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Who know the meaning of thoroughness and who 
take pride in scholarly accuracy are in special demand 
for literary and editorial work of a high character. 


We are prepared to give by correspondence 


A Complete Professional Training 


to a limited number of suitable candidates who are 
interested in better English and who wish to fit 
themselves for a second profession. Those having 
higher degrees will find the course eminently attrac- 
tive and advantageous. 


For further information address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Learning by Doing 


Every English book tells the pupil that he should organ- 
ize his thinking, prepare his material, etc, but HrircHcocK’s 
High ScHoot EnerisH Book does what no other has at- 
tempted, for it develops this power through a carefully 
prepared series of exercises calling into play all sorts of 
devices to bring about what is aptly described in the 
author’s own expression, ‘Winning Possession.” With 
this careful training in getting thought material well in 
hand, with eternal vigilance regarding the fundamentals, 
and with ever-increasing facility in expression, it is within 
reason to expect that when pupils finish the English 
course they will know how to write. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AND OF 
EDUCATION 


July 6—August 15, 1925 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English, 
Harvard University. Mr. Thomas, the editor of this Leaflet, is 
the author of Vhe Teaching of English in the Secondary School, 
and is widely known for his work as a teacher and supervisor in 
Indianapolis. Newton, and Cleveland. 

In connection with these courses Miss. A. Frances Brennan 
and Miss Sally F. Dawes will conduct demonstration classes in 
junior and senior high school English. 

Other courses for superintendents, principals, secondary- 
school teachers and elementary-school teachers, teachers of French, 
mathematics, Americanization workers, vocational counselors, 
special-class teachers. Courses in educational psychology, educa- 
tional measurement, vocational education, the junior high school. 


Summer School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of Master of Education. 


For information address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
1A University Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


- SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 
June 30—August 14, 1925 


INSTRUCTORS 


Wilfred E. Davison, Dean 


Vernon C. Harrington, Leonora Branch, Donald M. Oen- 
slager, Ruth H. Spoor, Sidney Cox, Robert M. Gay, Morris 
E. Speare, Florence L. Speare, Edith R. Mirrielees, and 
Lucia B. Mirpielees. 


The list of special lecturers includes the following: Hamlin 
Garland, Louis Untermeyer, Margaret Wilkinson, F. L. 
Pattee, John Farrar, Carl Sandburg, and Rollo W. Brown. 


For bulletins, address 
The Secretary 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY . : . VERMONT 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Matian A. Dogherty 


Just Published Mailing-Price $1.00 


Miss Dogherty, author of LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS, 
is a teacher in one of the Junior High Schools of Boston. The 
message which she has for her fellow-teachers is best set forth 
in her own words in the introduction: 


In the teaching of literature we have one particular 
goal, which never varies. That one end, the fulfiillment 
of which is fixed in the distant future, is the relation which 
the pupil is going to have toward books by and by. The 
literature teacher is there to create; to create book-lovers. 


I have a friend who some time ago asked me this question, 
“Why don’t school people who write books just go along and say 
in an interesting way what they have to write.” I can now tell 
him that I have found his book in ‘Literature in the Schools.’ I 
hope that every school teacher in Virginia will possess a copy. 
It is one of the most stimulating educational books that I have 
seen for a long time, It is spilling over with fine suggestions 
for the classroom teacher. 


—C. J. Heatwole, Editor of “Virginia Journal of Education.” 
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